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AS THE BUILDING STOOD IN THE YEAR 1772, WHEN IT WAS PULLED DOWN, 


In our former notice of the Bishop of Ely’s Chapel 
and Palace in Holborn*, we brought down the memoir 
from the time of John de Kirkby, the original donor 
of the property, (who was consecrated Bishop of Ely 
in 1286, and died in 1290,) to the year 1531, when 
King Henry the Eighth and Queen Catherine were 
present at a banquet in the great hall of the palace. 
Above is a correct sketch of the court-yard, the colon- 
nade, and south side of the old hall, over the chief 
entrance of which were carved the arms of the See 
of Ely; such having been the view which, before the 
edifice was pulled down in 1772, met the eye on 
entering from that part of Holborn Hill where the 
iron gates now stand. To give a correct idea of the 
relative position of the buildings, it may be men- 
tioned, that the ancient Chapel of St. Etheldreda 


stands somewhat further northward, and would, con- | 


sequently, be hidden by the hall. This hall, as seen 
in the engraving, is stated to have been a noble room, 
74 feet long, standing east and west, lighted with six 
Gothic windows, and furnished in a manner suitable 
to the hospitality of the times. 

The Ely estate in Holborn was so much enlarged 
and improved by purchases of land, and by buildings 
erected by successive prelates, that the whole, con- 
sisting of the palace, gardens, pastures, and enclo- 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vol, XIIL., p. 129, 
Vor, XIII. 








sure’, contained twenty acres, “or, as some say, 
forty acres},” in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The 
Bishops of Ely from that period lost all real posses- 
sion of the property, by their own surrender; to 
which, however, they were compelled by the crown, 
And this brings us to a painful period in our history: 
Elizabeth is said to have been struck with the 
graceful person and fine dancing of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and to have promoted him to the office of 
Lord Chancellor, on the strength of these qualifi- 
cations. His attention to business, however, and the 
sagacity of his judgments, appeared afterwards to 
justify the choice. Indeed, considering the penetra- 
tion displayed by that great queen in the selection of 
her ministers and advisers, we cannot help thinking 
that the story of Hatton’s having danced into his 
preferment, is a little piece of historical slander. 
Gray, speaking of this state Worthy, ironically 
observes, in his Long Story,— 
Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls, 
The seal and maces danced before him. 
His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 
t Pennant. 
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In March 1576, on the queen's solicitation, Dr. 
Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely*, granted to Hatton 
the gate-house aud other portions of the palace, 
including the long gallery, fourteen acres of land, and 
the keeping of the garden and orchards for twenty- 
one years; the latter paying at Midsummer-day a 
red rose for the gate-house, with ten loads of hay 
and 10/. per annum for the garden. The bishop suc- 
ceeded in reservitig to himself and his successors free 
access through the gate-house, walking in the gardens, 
and gathering twenty bushels of roses yearly. Hatton 
having undertaken to repair, and make the gate-house 
a convenient dwelling, laid out large sums upon 
the estate (about 2000/.), and, on this pretext, in- 
treated the queen to require the bishop to alienate it 
to him wholly, including the garden. Cox, how- 
ever, in a well-written Latin letter, remonstrated 
against this proposition, pointing out the inconve- 
nience which would ensue to himself‘and his suc- 
cessors, from such a spoliation :— 

That they would miss the orchard and meadow; besides, 
that his conscience would not allow him to accede to such 
a piece of sacrilege. That on becoming Bish p of Ely, he 
had received into his hands certain farms, houses, 
which former pious sovereigns had thought fit to assign to 
the See. Of these things he ought to be a steward, nota 
scatterer. He reminded the queen of that golden rule, 
Not to do that to another which one would not have done 
to oneself; And that the profit of one person is not to be 
increased by the damage of another, He added, that he 
could scareely justify those princes who transferred things 
intended for pious uses, to purposes less pious, 


Ra 
oce., 


Neither these arguments, however, nor the acknow- 
ledged merits of the prelate, were allowed to prevail: 
against these were set the queen's regard for Hatton, 
and a debt which he owed to her Majesty, for she had 
accommodated him with money, which he was unable 
to raise. The issue of the correspondence was this; 
that the bishop should, by way of mortgage, convey 
to the queen, and the queen to Hatton, the house, 
gardens, &c., which were at that time on lease to him, 


but that they should be redeemable on the payment of 


the sum which was stated to have been laid out upon it. 

The See of Ely remained vacant for nearly twenty 
years after Bishop Cox's death, no distinguished 
churchman being willing to accept a dignity burdened 
with such heavy charges and subjected to so many 
grievous annoyances as this appears to have been. 
Heton, who was the next bishop, demurred to the 
terms imposed, on which he received from the queen a 
strong letter beginning ‘ Proud Prelate!” Understand 
ing “that he was backward in complying with his 
agreement, she would have him to know, that s! 
who had made him what he was, would unmake him ; 
and if he did not forthwith fulfil his 
she would immediately unfrock him.” 
tory epistle was signed “Yours, as you 
yourself, ExizaAnetu.” Nothing was done towards 
paying off the mortgage above mentioned till the 
time of the learned and excellent Bishop Lancelot 
Andrews, who commenced proceedings in earnest to 
this effect, but was prevented from carrying them 
further by his translation from the See of Ely to 
that of Winchester. 

Bishop Matthew Wren afterwards tendered the 
money, and obtained a sentence in the Court of 
Requests; but the Long Parliament put a stop to 
the measure in 1641, by the imprisonment of the 
bishop in the Tower, he having been impeached in 
the House of Commons for certain alleged practices 
in his diocese tending to popery. 
Sir Thomas Widdrington, a puritan member of par- 


engagement, 
‘Tt’ 4 > . , 
lhis peremp- 


demean 


* This learned and pious Prelate took a leading part in the 
preparation of our incomparable Liturgy, he having tates assisted 
in drawing up King Edward the Sixth’s First Common Prayer Book, 
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liament, on bringing in the bill, was full of invective. 
This speech, and the unreasonable charges against 
the bishop, form, together, a very curious document. 
Wren was imprisoned during the whole of the Rebel- 
lion, in which time the greatest and best part of the 
mansion was pulled down, the garden was built into 
tenements to the value of several thousands per an- 
num, and Ely House was reduced to a very dark 
inconvenient dwelling, without any remains of its 
former splendour, except the ancient hall and chapel, 

In January, 1643, this once magnificent palace 
was ordered by the Parliament to be converted into 
a prison; and the serjeant-at-arms was appointed 
keeper, with a special charge that the chapel, the 
garden, and trees should receive no injury. 

During the troublous times which succeeded, Ely 
House was made the receptacle of wounded soldiers 
and sailors. Numbers of the poor creatures, who 
died there between 1648 and 1660, were brought 
to be buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. The registers of burials in that parish 
abound with entries of this kind: there are literally 
hundreds. The following are extracts : 

1650 December William Shawe a captaine out of Ely 
House died and was bur 19% 

1650 William Ward a man a victler by Ely House 
Gate died and was bur 31*t Dee 

1652 Deeember Elizabeth Vien a nurse-keeper to 
souldiers in Ely House was bur the 2204 

1653 Aprill A souldier dyed in Ely House and was 
buried 16 of Aprill 1653 But noe body knew his name 
He came in over night and dyed in y* morninge 

1653 June A Dutehyan whose name was not known, 
dyed in Ely House and was buryed the 18% 

1653 Aug Robert Barker a man sometimes porter of 
Ely House and was buried the 2 

Oct Hannah Browning a maide in Ely House was 
buryed ye 28'* Oct 1653 

We also meet with the register of burial of Alex- 
ander Rigbey, ane of the barons of the Exchequer, 
who died in Ely Rents, and of many other persons 
who oeeceupled portions of these extensive buildings as 
tenants, By the last-meiitioned entry, it appears 
that the baron died “ of the 18th of August 1650, 
and was catried away the 2nd of September following 
to bee buried in Lancashire.” 

In March, 1660, it was referred to a Committee of 
the House of Commons to consider, “ how the widows 
and orphans of the maimed soldiers at Ely House 
could be provided for and paid for the future, with 
the least prejudice to the nation; and how a weekly 
revenue might be settled for their maintenance, and 
how the maimed soldiers may be disposed of, so as 
the nation may be eased of the charge : and how they 
may be provided of a preaching minister.”’ 

Neither Wren, nor any of his immediate successors, 
hy whom bills were exhibited in Chancery for the 
recovery of the property to the see, were able to make 
much progress in the matter, till Bishop Simon Patrick 
put an end to the law-suit which had solong existed, by 
accepting a fee-farm rent for himself and his succes- 
sors, amounting to 100/. a year, settled on the bishopric. 

It is no wonder that the several bishops in succes- 
sion should have suffered great inconvenience from 
the despoiled and dismantled state of the palace, 
The gate-house having been taken down, they were 
compelled to enter the apartments reserved for them 
by an old back way. The rooms under these apart- 
ments were occupied by tenants, to whom the pro- 
perty had been underlet. Half of the Crypt, which is 
stated to have been once used for the interment of 
persons dying within the precinct, was frequented as a 
drinking place, where liquor was retailed ; the intoxi- 
cation of those assembled frequently interrupting 
the performance of divine service in the chapel above! 





‘ © 
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Of the bishops of Ely who afterwards resided in 
the palace, some died there; and by the Chapel re- 
gisters, it appears, that several baptisms and marriages 
were solemnized in it, by different clergymen, but 
principally by the bishops or their chaplains. 

The premises at length fell into ruin and neglect, 
until, in 1772, in the time of Bishop Edmund Keene, 


an Act of Parliament was procured, enabling the See | 


of Ely to dispose of the whole. Thus, after a posses- 
sion of nearly five hundred years, Ely-House and the 
reserved grounds were conveyed to the crown for 
65002., and an annuity of 200/., payable to the bishops 
of Ely for ever; the town residence of those prelates 
being transferred to Dover-street, Piccadilly. The 
site and materials of the old buildings were pur- 
chased by Mr. Charles Cole, architect and deputy 
surveyor for the crown. He built Ely-place, of which 
he was the proprietor, and to which the chapel served 
as a place of worship. 

In February, 1781, a trial took place in the court 
ef King’s Bench before William, earl of Mansfield, 
Lord Chief Justice, and a special jury, in which the 
said Mr. Cole, then an inhabitant of Ely-Place, was 
the plaintiff, and two magistrates of Middlesex were 
defendants, in an action of trespass for taking the 
plaintiff's watch to pay a poor’s rate, under a warrant 
of distress signed by the defendants. The jury, 
without going out of court, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, on the ground of the place being extra- 
parochial, which was entirely in accordance with the 
judge’s charge. Lord Stowell remarks, that this 
verdict was probably obtained on the assumption of 
mistaken facts, or on some insufficient statement of 
all the circumstances. Ely-place has since been ruled 
to be liable to rates. 

A register book belonging to the chapel, which 
is continued from one in the custody of the bishep 
of Ely, shows various entries of baptism between 
1780 and 1802. A “memorandum” in the more 
modern book records, that Mr. Cole thoroughly 
repaired the chapel, and that it was re-opened in 
December, 1786. 
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The expectations which had been formed having, 
in a great degree, failed, the Chapel was closed; but 
on the occasion of an appeal being recently made to 
the public, for supplying means towards the erection 
of additional churches in the metropolis, it became 
a subject of regret, that an ancient ecclesiastical 
building, in every respect calculated for the pur- 
poses of religious worship, should remain unoccupied. 
Accordingly, in the year 1836, at the instance, and 
under the sanction, of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, Ely Chapel, after having 
been closed for five years, was re-opened for Divine 
service, which is now regularly performed, merning 
and evening. M. 

A VISIT TO THE BLIND SCHOOL, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 

* There was no public exhibition, but a private 
visit, with an order from a superintendent, furnished 
us with a much more favourable view. When I think 
of those sightless orbs, I can hardly realize that my 
name, which I now see so neatly printed, together 
with the watch-guard round my neck, in which I can 
detect no false stitch, is their work. After we 
entered, the teacher asked if I would like to have my 
name printed; on my answering in the affirmative, 
he called Mary Ann! A very pleasing looking girl of 
fifteen groped her way easily to the table, where the 
box of blocks was placed; the letters are pricked, not 
coloured. While Mary Ann was forming my name, 
she held a kind of converse with the blocks, now 
jesting, now scolding if the right letter did not meet 
her touch, but all in a low, pleasant tone. The name 
was completed without mistake in a few minutes. A 


| little boy spelt at my request, and Mary Ann was 


With reference to an excellent clergyman, formerly | 


the minister of this chapel, the following melancholy 
notice occurs in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1798. 

Died, November 4, of malignant fevers, 

The third son of the Rev. Mr. Faulkner: 

On the 8th, aged forty, after preaching three times on 
the Sunday before, the Rev. William Elisha Faulkner, 
lecturer of St. Giles in the Fields, and minister of Ely 
Chapel: 

And on the 12th, his youngest son. 

His wife and second son were also attacked by the same 
disorder, and have recovered. 

It now remains shortly to trace the history of_ the 
chapel to the present time. 
the Central School in Baldwin's Gardens, under the 
superintendence of the National Society for the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church, the benevolent Treasurer of that institution 
considered Ely Chapel to be a suitable place of 
worship for the children and their parents. Acting 
upon this good design, he purchased it at a con- 
siderable cost, and presented it to the Society in 
1820; assigning the whole management and direc- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London, for the time being. It being supposed 
that the inhabitants of Ely Place and the adjoining 
neighbourhood would continue to rent the pews, the 
middle and side aisles were offered for their accom- 
modation ; and when the Central National School was 
transferred from Baldwin's Gardens to Westminster, 
the galleries which had been erected for the children 
were refitted for general use, 


next called to read a chapter from one of the Gospels 
in raised letters. She reads rapidly, but no oratorical 
tone has ever fallen with such power on my ears as 
the words of Jesus from the lips of that blind girl. 
The teacher then gave out arithmetical questions of 
great difliculty, which he himself worked on the 
black-board, Nothing could be more earnest or am- 
bitious than the air with which they went to work to 
calculate, or the look of triumph assumed by those 
who were the quickest or the most successful. 


At this period their music-master came, There 


| was great eagerness and interest in their manner, and 


On the establishment of | 





many a sly joke was whispered. They began with a 
German chorus, each part nobly sustained, the girls 
remaining in one room and boys in the other, I had 
been carried along by the variety and interest of the 
scene up to this point, not a little aided by the viva- 
city, even drollery, which characterized the manners 
of many of the girls; but now that their counte- 
nances were fixed, their sightless orbs mostly turned 
upward, and their voices swelling in a rich concert of 
praise and thanksgiving, my tears could not be 
restrained; fortunately the air eeased, and one of 
Mary Ann's slily whispered jokes restored me to self- 
possession. After the German followed several 
English airs, which were succeeded by instrumental 
music, combining violins, clarionets, flutes, horns, 
bassoon, bass-viol, forming in all a grand concert, 
The music being over, the girls separated, and we 
visited the sewing apartment, where they began to 
collect, going unaided to their various occupations, 
making rugs, straw baskets, watch-guards, bead- 
bags, &c. &c. As we descended to another room, we 
found Mary Ann at an elegant harp, which has lately 
been presented to the Institution by a Philadelphian, 
She was very shy, but consented to give us her first 
tune; another young lady played on the piano- 


furte.—Mrs. GILLMAN. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. VIII. 
CENTRE oF GRAVITY. 


Tue beam of a pair of scales supported in the middle, 
remains in a horizontal position, and this it does even 
when we add many pounds’ weight to the ends, 
provided the weight at one end is exactly equal to 
that at the other. The point of support upon which 
the beam turns, bears not only the balance-beam, 
but the weights attached to such beam also. In 
every solid, or collection of solids, there is a similar 
point of support, about which all the parts of such 
solid balance each other exactly, so that the whole 
mass is at rest: this point is called the centre of 
gravity; and although the attraction of gravitation 
acts upon every atom of the mass, provided the 
centre of gravity be supported, the whole mass is in 
equilibrium, that is, it is equally balanced. 

It becomes, therefore, an important question how 
we are to know whether a body will fall when one 
part is supported, and the rest is not. We ascertain 
this by finding out the centre of gravity. This we 
generally do instinctively, without any foreknowledge 
of the mechanical properties of solids; but there is 
a large variety of instances where the architect or the 
engineer would be sadly at fault, unless he were 
enabled to determine the exact situation of the centre 
of gravity of the solid masses with which his works are 
constructed, and the situation of the same centre in a 
complete work which is intended to endure for ages. 

If a solid be regular in its form, and uniform in 
its substance, such as a globe or cube of metal, the 
centre of gravity is evidently the centre of the figure ; 
but in solids of irregular forms, a little calculation is 
necessary, in order to determine the exact position of 
such centre. 

If a solid be attached to a string hanging from a 
hook in the ceiling, such solid being under the influ- 
ence of gravity, will descend to the lowest possible 
point, and the string will, of course, be vertical. 
The centre of gravity, then, in every suspended 
solid, tends to the lowest situation which its support 
allows of. This is a consequence of the attraction of 
gravitation. The centre of gravity is in a right line 
with the point of suspension, and can therefore be 
found easily. If we bore a hole through the solid, 
in the exact direction of the string, so that if the 
latter were continued below the point at which it is 
attached to the solid, it would pass through this 
hole ; and if we suspend the solid by different points 
on iis surface, and bore holes through it from each 
point, as in the first instance, we shall find, on cutting 
open the solid so as to discover the directions of the 
several holes, that they all cross each other at one point 
within the solid, which point is its centre of gravity. 

The reader may try this experiment for himself 
with a piece of pasteboard of an irregular form. 
Suspend it from its edge by means of a piece of 
string, and draw a line across the surface of the 
board in the exact direction of the string. Then let 
it be suspended from another part of the edge, and 
draw another line in a similar manner. The two 
lines will cross each other, and the ‘point of inter- 
section will be the centre of gravity of the paste- 
board; for if a stout pin be thrust through this 
centre, the board may be made to turn upon the pin 
as an axis, and will remain at rest in any vertical 
position, whatever part of the edge may happen to 
be uppermost. 

We see, then, that the centre of gravity in a solid, 
is such a spot that the weight of matter on opposite 
sides of it is equal, so that when that spot is sup- 
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ported, the tendency of the body to tilt up, or upset, 
is just as strong on one side as on the other, so that 
it remains neutral. An athletic man is sometimes 
exhibited, who places a child on the top of a ladder, 
and rests the bottom of the ladder on his own chin, 
and thus bears the whole, In this case, there is 
really but a small portion of the child's body exactly 
over the man’s chin, (which is the point of support,) 
but the man so regulates the position of the ladder, 
that the centre of gravity of the whole shall be ina 
vertical line with his chin, so that the weight on each 
side is equal, and the tendency of the child to fall on 
one side is exactly equal to its tendency to fall on 
the other side, by which opposition of forces the 
child is equally balanced. 

Similar instances may be met with under every 
variety of circumstances. We will state a few of the 
means for which the young student can himself 
provide. Insert the points of two knives into a 
stick, as in fig. 1, and the stick may be balanced 
on the end of the finger without the slightest diffi- 
culty. In this case, if we look at either knife sepa- 
rately, we shall see that it is wholly unsupported by 
the finger, for no part of it is directly over the finger, 
and its tendency is to bear the stick down in that 
direction ; but if we regard the other side, we find 
that the other knife is placed similarly to the first, 
and that the tendency of one knife to fall, is precisely 
counterbalanced by the similar tendency of the other 
knife; neither one, therefore, can fall, and this 
explains what we mean by saying that, when the 
centre of gravity is supported, a body cannot fall. 

There is another important remark connected with 
this experiment, namely, the situation of the point of 
support with respect to the centre of gravity. 

The reader may possibly be surprised, to learn that 
the centre of gravity is not always situated within 
the body which is supported, but may actually be at 
a considerable distance from it. This requires expla- 
nation. We have said that the centre of gravity is 
that particular spot, about which all the parts of a 
solid balance each other: but it may so happen that 
at such spot there is a vacant space. A ring, for ex- 
ample, has for its centre of gravity the centre of the 
circle which such ring describes. We all know the 
extreme difficulty, and, to most persons, the impos- 
sibility of balancing a ring on the tip of the finger, 
and the reason is, because the centre of gravity is 
above the point of support: but we may easily 
balance such ring upon the point of a pin, by placing 
the pin within the ring, so as to balance it from the 
upper part of the inner circumference, in which case 
the centre of gravity will be below the point of sup- 
port, as, indeed, is the case in the illustration afforded 
by fig. 1. 





Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2 is an amusing example of a similar kind, 
where a shilling is made to turn upon its edge on the 
point of a needle. Into the cork of a wine bottle 
insert a needle in a vertical position with its point 
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upwards; then cut a nick at one end of another 
cork, aad insert a shilling; into the same cork insert 
two forks as shown in the figure, with the handles 
inclining downwards. If the edge of the shilling be 
placed upon the point of the needle, it may be turned 
round with considerable rapidity, and it will continue 
to rotate without any risk of falling off, because the 
centre of gravity is below the point of suspension. 

The toy shown in fig. 3 is another illustration of 
the same kind. A dancing figure fixed to a ball zg, 
and so placed upon the stand z. However we may 
disturb this figure from its erect position, it turns 
and balances itself in all directions, and recovers its 
erect position as soon as the disturbing force is 
removed. The two weights ra evidently bring the 
centre of gravity of the figure far below the point 
of support, such centre being somewhere at or near 
z, and as such centre always tends to the lowest point, 
it cannot attain such point without making the 
figure stand erect. 


CA 
Fig. 3 2.) 
Ca 





Fig. 4 is the figure of a laughing mandarin, and 
however much we may disturb his gravity, he soon 
recovers it, although he continues to laugh on. He 
is a light-bodied little fellow, sitting upon a very hard 
and heavy seat,—his body is made of pith, and his 
seat of lead; the latter being in fact the half of a 
leaden bullet; so that in consequence of the dis- 
proportion between the weight of the body and its 
seat, the curved surface of the latter, in any other 
position than that shown in the figure, will not have 
its centre of gravity at the lowest point to which it 
can descend. If we tilt the figure on one side, its 
centre of gravity is made to ascend, and on the 
removal of the disturbing force, it will descend to its 
original position by a series of oscillations which 
give to the figure a very funny effect. 

In our next article we will bring forward some 
more illustrations on this amusing, but important 
subject. 





Let thy hospitality be moderate; and, according to the 
means of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing, but 
not costly. I never knew any man grow poor by keeping 
an orderly table, but some consume themselves through 
secret vices, and their hospitality bears the blame. But 
banish swinish drunkards out of thine house, which isa vice 
impairing health, consuming much, and makes no show. 
I never heard praise ascribed to the drunkard but the well- 
bearing his drink; which is a better commendation for a 
brewer’s horse or a drayman, than for either a gentleman, 
ora serving-man. Beware thou spend not above three of 
four parts of thy revenues, nor above a third part of that 
in thy house; for the other two parts will do no more than 
defray thy extraordinaries, which always surmougethe ordi- 
nary by much: otherwise thou shalt live, like a rich beggar, 
in continual want. The needy man can never live happily 
nor contentedly, for every disaster makes him ready to 
mortgage or sell, and that gentleman who sells an acre of 
land, sells an ounce of credit,~—-Lorp BuRzicu. 
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THE CIVET CAT, (Viverra civetia.) 





Tae name Civet, which was first applied to the 
odoriferous substance produced by this animal, is of 
Arabian origin, but the animal itself has received the 
same appellation. There are several species of the 
genus Viverra which produce the civet, but that 
figured in our engraving is the animal from which it 
is most commonly obtained. It belongs to the car- 
nivorous tribes, and is placed between the dogs and 
the martens, being less addicted to animal food than 
the animals constituting the dog tribe, and more so 
than the martens, 

The Civets appear to be nocturnal animals, and 
hunt their prey at the same time as foxes and cats, 
surprising birds and small quadrupeds during the 
night. The species we are speaking of is about two 
feet four inches in length, exclusive of the tail; its 
muzzle is less pointed than that of the fox, but more 
than that of the marten; the ears are round and 
short ; the lips furnished with long moustaches. The 
hair with which the body is covered is of a moderate 
length, and rather coarse ; that which runs down the 
middle of the back is longer, and the animal is able 
to erect it when in anger. The general colour of the 
animal is a grayish brown, variegated with spots and 
bands of a darker colour; a stripe of this last colour 
runs the whole length of the body, from the nape of 
the neck to the tail; the sides are covered with irre- 
gular spots, which become larger near the tail and 
on the thighs. The head is whitish, with a large 
brown band, which, after surrounding the eye, comes 
down the cheek and passes under the chin. The 
Civets are found in all the warm parts of Asia and 
Africa, in Madagascar, and the East Indian islands. 

In some parts of the East the Civets are taken 
alive, and retained in a state of captivity, for the sake 
of collecting the perfume for which they are famed. 
This perfume is produced by both sexes, and is con- 
tained in two cavities, or pockets, placed beneath the 
tail; these cavities are smooth internally, and 
covered with numerous small pores, connected with 
the glands from which it is secreted. 

Civet is a perfume which was formerly in high 
repute in Europe, but it is at present very little used, 
excepting in the composition of some kinds of per- 
fumery, to increase the power of other scents. That 
which is brought to England at present reaches us 
from the Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of Africa. 
When genuine it is worth as much as thirty or forty 
shillings an ounce. Pure civet is of a clear yellowish 
or brownish colour, about the consistence of honey, 
and uniform throughout. Undiluted the smell is 
offensively strong, but when mixed with other sub- 
stances it becomes what some consider a fragrant 
perfume. Civet is often noticed by our older drama- 
tists, and, although fashionable, was even then not to 
the taste of all; Massinger makes one of his cha- 
racters say,-— 

Lady, I would descend to kiss your hand, 
But that ’tis gloved, and civet makes me sick, 





THE PASSING BELL. 
No. Il, 
Irs Parsent Opsecr. 

We nave seen in a former paper, what was the 
original object of the Passing Bell, and considered 
the practical views taken on the subject by various 
writers, and more especially by that admirable pat- 
tern of Christian excellence, Bishop Hall. We may 
observe that he regards the sounding of the bell as 
leading Christians to meditations of a two-fold cha- 
racter ;—as calling on those who then heard it, to 
consider the state of the dying person, and to pray 
for him; and also to consider their own state, and 
to make their best preparation, by prayer and other 
means, for their own departure. All this shows, that 
in Bishop Hall's day, (about 1640,) the Passing Bell 
was tolled before the death of a parishioner. Since 
that period, however, a change has been made in this 
particular. The bell, as we well know, does not now 
sound till after the spirit has already left its earthly 
tenement, though it is still entitled the Passing Bell. 

Hark! hark! it is the Passing Bell! 

It tolls—slowly it tolls—to tell 

Another soul is fled away”. 
And this change in the usage, we may at once per- 
ceive, makes a correspondent change in one portion 
of the practical duties which was connected with it. 
The Passing Bell now announces not that the person 
is in the act of dying, but that he is already dead. 
Now, therefore, the Christian, when he hears the 
tolling of the bell, is no longer called upon to offer 
up prayers, as before, for the happy passage out of 
this life, for the individual to whose death it has 
reference. But still, on the other hand, we must 
recollect that one most important duty connected 
with the usage in question yet remains for us in full 
force. We must remember the announcement it 
gives to those who survive, that another human being 
has departed, and the warning held out by it to each 
of us, that we should hasten onward in our prepara- 
tion for our own departure, which must come, we 
know not how soon, in God's own good time. 

The practice may, indeed, be reckoned amongst the 
instances of becoming respect on the part of the living, 
to the memory of the dead. It is, in truth, no trivial 
occurrence, when rightly considered, when the Passing 
Bell proclaims that the common lot of humanity has 
removed another fellow creature from this fleeting state 
of existence. To him the change which has occurred 
in his condition, is most momentous and important. 
Eternal happiness, or eternal misery, one or the other 
of these things, is then become the fixed, unalterable 
condition of the departed. It is only becoming, that 
an event so solemn should be in some manner noti- 
fied in the immediate neighbourhood where it has 
occurred ; that there should be some public expres- 
sion of serious sympathy, on the part of the survi- 
vors, With what has befallen one of their number, in 
which it is impossible that the rest, as fellow Chris- 
tians, can be altogether uninterested. The living 
inhabitants of the same district will see their departed 
fellow-parishioner no more; and by his dissolution 
they must be conscious of a gap, a chasm, a vacancy 
amongst them. They meet him as one of their 
number—they see him in the sphere of their society 
—in their domestic, their social, or their religious 
intercourse, as they were accustomed—zno more. 

But it is not simply as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the dead, not merely to tell of the demise 
of one of the living, but as a means of instruction to 
the surviving, that the sounding of the Passing Bell 
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ought now to be considered. It is, as it were, the 
herald of the doom that awaits each of us and all; 
a proclamation of the common necessity we all lie 
under, of once dying. It is one remembrancer more, 
to remind us of the approaching period of our own 
departure. It may sound unwelcome in the ears of 
those who too much love this world ; who have made 
here their homes, and whose heaven of enjoyment is 
centred upon some earthly object too dearly loved, 
some dream of earthly happiness too fondly cherished, 
But the wise, the serious, and the reflecting, will not 
turn a deaf ear, or a dead heart, to the friendly 
warning of these funereal notes, to the voice, as it 
were, from the tomb, which thus claims their atten- 
tion. Amongst the many motives which call them 
daily to an increased spiritual energy, the sound of 
the Passing Bell will not be lost on them, but will 
contribute to rouse them more and more from the 
sleep of sense, and the torpor of worldly mindedness, 
to new life and activity, and to fresh exertions in 
their Christian career ! 

It may be well to remember, that, although the 
tolling of the Passing Bell is not now intended to 
admonish the parishioners to offer up their prayers 
for one of their number now at the point of death, 
there is still one occason on which something of a 
similar practice, designed for a similar purpose, still 
remains in our church,—a practice, however, which 
seems to be too much forgotten by all classes of 
Christians in general. 

The custom (says Mr. Greswell,) which still prevails, o1 
at least, from the rule to this effect in the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England, is supposed to prevail, of soliciting 
the prayers of the congregation for the sick, is not unlike 
what, in accordance with the original intention of the 
Passing Bell, was supposed to be notified by it. In both 
cases, the effect of the invitation to the living Christian 
was, or is, the offering up of prayer to God in bebalf of his 
sick and afflicted, perhaps too, in both cases, his dying 
Christian brother; only in the latter instance, this is sup- 
posed to be done by the whole congregation assembled at 
church; whereas it was to be remembered in the private 
devotions of Christians, that the sounding of the Passing 
Bell, in former times, was presumed to be a memento. 

Alas, no such sympathy for each other is generally felt, 
or expressed, amongst the members of the same community 
of professing Christians now. The Passing Bell has long 
ceased to be a warning to such a duty, which never called, 
and was never heard to call to its performance in vain. 
Christians, generally speaking, care not now for the death- 
bed scenes, the death-bed agonies and sufferings of each 
other. The parish bell, so far as concerns any such its 
original and primary purpose, has long become silent; 
and, in all probability, were its affecting signal again to be 
sounded, at the same crisis of a dying Christian's fate, and 
with the same tender and affecting solicitude in his behalf, 
as in former days—its solemn injunction, amidst the present 
apathy of truly reciprocal, kindly, and Christian feelings, 
would mingle with the winds, would be unheeded and lost, 
for any such pious and charitable purpose. Blood, affinity, 
friendship, indeed, have yet power to bind,—to procure for 
the living, for the sick, and dying, whether it be this good 
office, of which we are speaking, namely, prayer for their 
spiritual welfare, or any other expression of sympathy and 
kindness befitting their situation. But Christianity, ab- 
stractedly considered,—the idea that it is as component 
members of one mystical body in Christ Jesus, that-Chris- 
tians stand related to each other; if that be the only string 
we attempt to touch, the only sympathetic chord by which 
the emotions of the living may be excited in favour of the 
sick or dying; this is a language, which to modern Chris- 
tians is a dead one; this is an appeal to which modern 
Christian sensibilities have no response: they cannot un- 
derstand its meaning; they have ceased to feel its force. 

There is too much truth in these remarks. Sick 
and dying persons do not seem to expect, for they 
very, very seldom request, the prayers of the con- 
gregation; and it is to be feared, that when such a 
request is made, the congregation, us a body, feel but 
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littie interest in the spiritual welfare and comfort 
of their fellow Christians. Surely there is great 
scope here for a reformation; and it is clearly a 
reformation which every individual Christian may, 
if willing, assist in advancing. D. 1. E. 


THE PASSING BELL, 

Hark! ’tis the bell, with solemn toll, 
That speaks the spirit’s flight 

From earth to realms of endless day, 
Or everlasting night ! 

* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
Sin’s awful curse demands ; 

Oh well! if, pure before the throne, 
The soul accepted stands, 

Oh well! for if uncleansed from guilt, 
Through Christ’s atoning blood, 

With what dismay she now beholds 
The presence of her God ! 

To live through an eternal death, 
Eternal woe to bear ! 

Father of mercy! God of grace! 
Inspire and hear our prayer ! 

From sin, the sting of death and hell, 
From enmity to Thee, 

Extend Thine own Almighty arm, 
To set the bond-slaves free ! 

Se when the bell, with solemn toll, 
Shall speak our spirits’ flight, 

Angels their glad approach shall hail 
To realms of bliss in light. —GisBorne, 


[From the Sunday Reader .] 


REPLENISHMENT OF THE EARTH 
BY PLANTS. 

Tuis earth is a mass of vegetable life. In animals, 
the fact of replenishment is less visible; superior as 
the numbers are, and more numerous, too, as are the 
appointed species. The plants display themselves 
everywhere: they are the universal covering, the 
dress, of the naked earth: they are that life which 
would render the inanimate globe all one life, though 
not an animal existed. Did they not even perform 
the vast functions with which they have been charged, 
in reclaiming, extending, and improving the earth, 
in being the basis of animal life and existence, and 
in more, their very life and beauty would render the 
world a place of delight; as for this also were they 
ordained, commanded to abound, and commanded to 
luxuriate in more than conceivable variety. The 
abundance and the luxuriance may differ throughout 
the earth; but there is life everywhere; everywhere 
there is beauty; and everywhere there is utility and 
pleasure. The lofty mountains are clothed as densely 
as the plains below: if their tenants are less aspiring, 
they fill the rejected places and cover the hopeless; 
rendering the bare wall of rock a home for life, and 
ceasing not, even to the appointed boundary which 
separates that life from the eternal cold of death. 
Zones upon zones, from the mountain summit to the 
plain, and from the pole to the equator, produce their 
plants, their shrubs and their trees, increasing in 
stature and luxuriance and multitudes, as they 
approach the centre of light and heat; and, as they 
attain that, it is a perpetual contest of plants, which 
shall gain the superiority, and occupy the soil. 

If, in the polar regions, the sun of a day brings 
out the whole mass of dormant life, to flourish as 
long as water can flow, it is but the same energy, 
the same command, which heaps life upon life in the 
tropical lands. And what Power, what Will but that 
could have covered with His life the arid desert, the 
surface of the waters, and the depths beneath the sea? 
—who but Hc to whom nothing is impossible; who, 
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in creating difficulties, knows also how to conquer 
them? 

Thus does He command the earth to pe filled, and 
it is filled: thus does He say to His plants, Replenish 
ye the earth for ever; and it is for ever replenished. 
Let the casualties of the earth itself, let seasons, let 
animals, let man, destroy, consume, change, impede 
as they may, they shall not cease, they shall not fail 
anywhere, not for one year; the blanks shall be filled, 
the earth shall not remain anywhere destitute of life, 
nor anywhere shall His animals want that which He 
promised when He created them. If His rivers form 
new lands, if His sea quits the shores which He had 
first appointed for its bounds, if He raises new islands 
from the deep, and covers oceans with another earth, 
His plants are still obedient to His orders, and all 
is clothed, everything is replenished, that all may be 
full. The earth itself may fail; but He has assured 
us that while it stands, seed-time and harvest shall 
not fail; and His words are confirmed by His works, 

If the cities of men are deserted or disappear, Nine- 
veh is no longer known amid the world of plants 
from which it first arose, and the vanished towns of 
Lydia, and Pamphylia, and Phrygia have surrendered 
their foundations to that vegetable life over which man 
had obtained a brief conquest. If he but leaves his 
streets for a short summer, he returns to find that 
vegetation has resumed its rights and its place, 
Plants cover the walls of his abandoned castles, and 
even load the roofs above his head; they fill his 
imitative lakes and his canals, and incumber his 
made paths; causing him to remonstrate against the 
law which clothes his fields to enrich him. Even 
his ships cannot sail the sea without being detained 
by the universality and activity of vegetation: and it 
pursues him everywhere, in his walls, his vaults, his 
clothing, his books, his provisions, in everything. 
It overloads the very plants which he cultivates; and 
if it thus penetrates into his domestic intimacies, and 
assails him in that external world of life which he has 
selected for himself, so does it multiply to destroy 
those laborious architectures through which he desires 
to leave a name behind him, and to triumph over the 
ocean. Nothing is hidden from its activity, when it 
penetrates the mine as the vault, and when it has 
chosen to make a place for itself on the uncertrin, 
the unstable, and the deadly surface of the eternal 
mountain snows. This is indeed a perseverance, an 
obstinacy of vegetation, which, could we assign it to 
will, would imply an unconquerable determination to 
succeed in what it desired. But it is will: for it is 
His will. From the beginning He had determined 
that the earth shouid be filled with vegetable life; and 
His power for ever effects what His benevolence had 
planned, 
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Ture is a certain magic or charm in company, for it will 
assimilate, and make you like to them, by much conver- 
sation with them; if they be good company, it is a great 
means to make you good, or confirm you in goodness; but 
if they be bad, it is twenty to one but they will infect and 
corrupt you. Therefore be wary and shy in choosing, and 
entertaining, or frequenting any company or companions ; 
be not too hasty in committing yourself to them: stand off 
awhile till you have inquired of some (that you know by 
experience to be faithful,) what they are; observe what 
company they keep; be not too easy to gain acquaintance, 
but stand off and keep a distance yet awhile, till you have 
observed and learnt touching them. Men or women that 
are greedy of acquaintance, or hasty in it, are oftentimes 
snared in ill company before they are aware, and entangled 
so that they cannot easily get loose from it after, when they 
would,— Sir Marrnew Haze, 
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THE PROFILE MACHINE. 


A PROFILE, or as it is also called a silhouette, is the 
representation of the outlines of an object filled up 
with a dark colour, so as to represent the shadow of 
the object; the ease with which these works of art 
are executed, has caused the art of taking profile like- 
nesses to be very extensively practised. When carefully 
executed, the resemblance to the party intended is 
frequently very striking, especially if the features 
have a decided character. The fashion for this art 
arose in France about the year 1759. The word 
silhouette applied to shade-likenesses, is derived from 
Etienne de Silhouette, the French minister of finance 
in that year. 

He strove by severe economy to remedy the evils of a 
war which bad just terminated, leaving the country in great 
exhaustion. At the end of nine months he was obliged to 
resign his office. During this period all the fashions in 
Paris took the character of parsimony. Coats without folds 
were worn; snuff-boxes were made of plain wood; and in- 
stead of painted portraits, outlines only were drawn in pro- 
file and filled with Indian ink, &e. All the fashions were 
called @ la Silhouette; but the name remained only in the 
case of the profiles. 

In executing these likenesses the outlines were 
frequently drawn with a pencil by hand, at other 
times they were cut out in white paper with a pair of 
scissors, the white paper being afterwards placed on a 
piece of black; but as those artists who were willing 
to practise in this department were not always good 
draughtsmen, several instruments have been invented 
and mechanical means resorted to, to obtain a correct 
outline with facility. 

At first the shadow of the head was received on a 
screen, and the outline traced of the natural size, 
this outline being afterwards reduced with the assist- 
ance of a pentagraph; then the pentagraph by a pe- 
culiar arrangement was enabled to effect the same 
object by one effort; this is the most expensive, but, 
at the same time, the most correct instrument for 
taking profiles. 

The Profile Machine we are about to describe, is 
the simplest in its construction, and that in most 
common use; its principle is correct, but in practice 
it is liable to error. a is a long rod jointed for the 
convenience of being easily taken to pieces; it passes 
through a solid ball seen in the upright frame in 
which it is fixed, and can be adjusted so as to make 
the comparative lengths on each side this ball what- 
ever may be required. The ball through which the 
rod passes works upon a universal joint called the 
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‘all and socket, which allows it free motion in all 
directions, upwards, downwards, or sideways. The 
point of the short end of the rod is formed of steel, 
sufficiently sharp, when gently pressed against a piece 
of card-board, to make a slight but a visible mark ; 
this point is pressed upon by a piece of heavy wood, 
loaded at the back with lead, and swinging like a 
side-board in the frame ps. The whole is firmly fixed 
onatable, To prevent the weight of the longer arm of 
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the rod overbalancing the shorter, a piece of silk which 
is fastened to the long end goes over two pulleys in the 
ceiling, having a counterbalancing weight attached to 
it at p. The sitter is placed in a chair with arms, 
and having a pad attached to it to rest the head 
against ; to prevent its shifting, this pad slides up and 
down so as to be capable of adjustment to the height 
of the party in the chair. A piece of card-board of 
the requisite size is placed in a kind of frame in the 
board at s, and pressed by its weight against the 
short end of the rod; everything being arranged, the 
profilist takes in his hand the long end of the rod, 
and passes it slowly and steadily along the features 
of the sitter, taking care not to press upon the soft 
parts, such as the lips. It is best to begin at the 
back of the shoulders, and move the rod carefully 
over the head and down the front of the face. While 
the profilist is guiding the long end of the rod in 
this manner, the point at the short end is making a 
reduced outline on the card on the board. ‘The 
smaller, in proportion to the size of life, the reduced 
head is intended to be, the shorter the short end of 
the rod ought to be, in relation to the long end. 

The following diagram will explain the reason of 
this :—Suppose a B to represent the rod, and the ball 
through which it passes; if it moves upon its centre 
so that a shall traverse as far as c, it is evident that 
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the short end B will be moved as far as p: so that if 
A, in moving from a toc, shall have passed over so 
much of the face as lies between the forehead and 
the chin, in the same manner B, in being moved as 
far as p, will have marked the same features on the 
card-board on a reduced scale. But if the rod had 
been moved through the ball so that a should have 
been at x, and p at F, then if the long end moved 
from & to G, the shorter arm would be moved from 
¥ to u, and the difference between the natural size of 
the profile and the reduced copy would not be so 
great, for there is not so much difference between EG 
and FH as there was between ac and B p. 

The outline of the profile being marked on the 
card by the point at s, has to be filled up with lamp- 
black, ground in a weak solution of glue, sufficient to 
bind the colour, but not enough to give it a glossy 
surface, 





Tue velocity of the wind varies from nothing up to 100 
miles in an hour; but the maximum is variously stated by 
different authors. According to Smeaton, a gentle breeze 
moves between four and five miles per hour, and hasa force 
of about two ounces on a foot; a brisk pleasant gale moves 
from ten to fifteen miles, with a force of twelve ounces; a 
high wind, thirty to thirty-five miles, with a force of five or 
six pounds; a hurricane, beating along trees, houses, &c., 
has a velocity of one hundred miles, and a force of forty-nine 
pounds on the square foot.— ? 


Let no company or respect ever draw you to excess in 
drink, for be you well assured, that if ever that possess you, 
you are instantly drunk to all the respects your friends will 
otherwise pay you, and shall by unequal staggering paces 

oto your grave with confusion of face, as well in them 
that love you, as in yourself: and therefore abhor all com- 
pany that might entice you that way—Lorp Strrarrorp. 
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